152                                                Can This Marriage Be Saved?

Jenny and Max Zimmerman were miles away from compromise
and adjustment when they called at the Institute to discuss their
bruised and battered marriage.

The Zimmermans came from different cultures, religions, and
backgrounds. Max was Austrian-born. He had escaped from Vienna
just before World War II. Much better educated than Jenny, he had
a Ph.D. in European law, a degree in psychology, and now, aged
thirty-eight, was studying for a degree in engineering. He spoke five
languages and earned a mediocre living as a translator and tutor.

Jenny, eight years younger than her husband, had close-cropped,
chestnut hair, a robust, but not-an-ounce-too-heavy figure, and
smoldering, blue eyes that defied the world. At the time we saw
her, she still spoke in the emphatic accents of western Oklahoma,
where she grew up,

Jenny had not had a happy childhood. Her mother and father
had been divorced, and her mother had remarried. The second
marriage was not successful either. Jenny's mother and stepfather
quarreled often, and the mother had tried to keep the quarrels a
secret by locking her daughter and sons out of the house whenever
a fight was in progress. It did not occur to the embattled adults that
the children might peek through the windows, or that they might
be miserable over being locked out of their home at all hours of the
day and night

It was after Jenny finished high school and was taking a business
course that she met Max, who was serving his first Army hitch on
the post in her home town. At first his very "foreignness" attracted
her. Embittered as she was against Max twelve years later, she re-
membered how she had felt about him in those early days:

Max was different from anybody else I had ever known. He was
a man of twenty-six, not a callow boy. Things had happened to him,
real things. He could talk about Rome and London, Vienna and
Paris, cities I had only read about. He had wit and polish. In those